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merchant, they have both been there, and have
spoken with him too; but he put them off from
time to time; I thought he had been a good man,
too, but I find he is a shuffling fellow. Well, sir,
says the customer, being a man in good credit,
I beg your pardon; I would not have given you the
trouble, if I had not thought it had been good, and
would have been currently paid; pray send your
man to me as soon as you come home, and I will pay
the money; but I will take no more bills upon him,
I will warrant you.

The merchant sends back the bill, and his cus-
tomer solves his own credit by paying the money;
but the tradesman's credit suffers indelible re-
proach ; and neither of these two dealers, to be
sure, will trade with him, or take his bills any
more. The last man, having taken back the bill,
sends it once more for payment, and with re-
proaches sufficient, and such bitter words as wound
the tradesman's ears, as well as his credit. But
what can he do ? He has not money; he may go
and dun those that owe him enough to restore him,
and answer all his demands; but they are in the
same condition, and give him only words ; so he is
forced to put off again. And what is the conse-
quence? Why, this man returns the bill to an-
other, and he to another; till, at last, he that had
it out of the country, being concerned for the
clothier that drew it, or, perhaps, doubting the
clothier too, and willing to keep two strings, as we
call it, to the bow, satisfies himself not to return
the bill; but sends an officer to the distressed
tradesman, and arrests him for the money. This
part brings an increase of mischief to him. First,
there is further disgrace; for he is fain to be be-
holden to friends to bail him; and that, by the
.way, is exposing him, too; and, sometimes, of as